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Professor Pearce’s book gets all this in and more too. He is 
especially good on Mary Austin as an actual person who lived in 
Santa Fe. He is admirably brief and concise, and the book comes 
at a time when it might do some good ~— that is, at a time when we 
may be ready for a considerable re-thinking of what it means to be 
human in this world which we like to think we didn't make. 


DupLey Wynn, University of New Mexico 


Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales. By Grorce Brrp GRINNELL. 
Introduction by Maurice Frink. (Bison Book 116. Lincoln: Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Press, 1961. xiii + 417 pages, Index. $1.65. ) 


American anthropologists should be grateful for the sturdy, 
inexpensive, paperback reissues of George Bird Grinnell’s early 
plains Indian collections. (His Blackfoot Lodge Tales was reviewed 
in the first number of WAL.) This volume, Grinnell’s first Indian 
book (published in 1889) contains eight “hero stories” and thirteen 
“folk-tales” plus some 200 pages of “Notes on the Origin, Customs 
and Character of the Pawnee People.” The designation of two 
kinds of narratives is vague, the only difference between them being 
that the former are accounts of supposed actual facts of real persons’ 
lives, while the latter are presumed to be fictional. But Grinnell’s 
care in setting the stories down, his close acquaintance with Pawnee 
life, and the numerous text illustrations, combine to make this an 
important source book on the old ways of a native people, now 
irretrievably lost. 


However, it is not as anthropological data but as literature that 
these tales will primarily interest readers of this journal. Thanks to 
Grinnell’s skill and sensitivity as a translator, a clear sense of the 
artistic qualities of some of these orally-delivered texts Is conveyed 
to the modern reader. Such a book deserves — and its modest price 
permits — study in classes on the literature of the West, for the na- 
tive oral literature is as much a part of the verbal-artistic response 
to the region as are The Prairie, The Big Sky, or Laughing Boy. 
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From this point of view, it would be well to read Grinnell’s section 
of notes first, studying particularly the description he gives of three 


braves and their manner of telling war-party experiences (pages 
335 to 349). 


John Greenway’s recent book Literature Among the Primitives 
is also recommended as background before making aesthetic evalu- 
ations about this kind of material. The devices of the oral narra- 
tor are not going to be those of the writer of fiction; repetitions, 
asides, time gaps, and sketchy characterizations and descriptions are 
only a few of the “flaws” that may seem glaring to an audience for 
which these tales were never intended. And, as Grinnell pointed 
out, “Only one who is familiar with scenes in an Indian camp can 
conceive how much these stories lose by being put into cold type.” 
The storyteller’s setting and physical appearance, his gestures and 
vocal effects, the audience's responses, are all lost in a mere printing 
of his verbal art. 


Even the language is a step removed from the original; essenti- 
ally these are translations of a foreign literature, and any translator 
is an artistic re-creator of the work he renders. Still the original 
structure of the stories remains, and it is worthwhile to analyze the 
Indian manner of handling background information, foreshadow- 
ing, scene shifts, emotions, and the like. Occasionally a passage 
occurs that has the touch of great literature in any style or language. 
I submit, for instance, the following scene — worthy of the Icelandic 
sagas or of Hemingway — in which two Pawnee braves have just 
coolly walked straight into a village of their deadly enemies and 
have stepped into the largest lodge: 


When they entered the lodge, the man who was lying down at the 
back of the lodge uttered a Joud exclamation, “Woof,” and then seemed 
struck dumb. A plate of corn mush had just been handed him, but he 
did not take it, and it sat there on the ground by him. One woman 
was just raising a buffalo horn spoon of mush to her mouth, but her 
hand stopped before reaching it, and she stared at them, holding the 
mush before her face. Another woman was ladling some mush into a 
plate, and she held the plate in one hand and the ladle above it, and 
looked at them without moving. They all seemed turned into stone. 


Jan Haron Brunvann, Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville. 


